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THE “PILLAR AND STALL,” “DOUBLE STALL,” AND “LONG WALL” SYSTEMS OF WORKING COAL, 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. H en 
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| I promised some time ago in the colamns of the Mining Journal to 
| give my views of the advantages and disadvantages of the working of these 
| systems in the Aberdare steam coal district, and for this purpose I havg 
prepared the annexed plans and sections, to describe my ideas as clearly 
as possible to the public, who, I have no doubt, feel somewhat interested 
| in this matter, which has been so frequently brought before them in the 
Mining Journal. 
I will first take the “ Prttar anp Statu System,” the ventilation of 
| which will be seen by the annexed plan of the most perfect description. 
Every separate panel of bords or stalls has its separate current of air, 
which is carried first direct to the face of the heading, and back through 
each stall, as described, down and on through the regulator into the main 
return air-way, and on thus tothe upcast shaft. The headings are usually 
driven about 8 feet wide, levels the same. ‘The stalls or bords are from 
| 6 to 8 yards wide, and if the roof be pretty strong the pillar between the 
| stalls is of the same thickness that the stalls are in width—fiom 6 to 8 yards. 
| So that when the collier has driven on his stall to the proper distance, he 
| has the same quantity of coal to work back as he had in driving onwards, 
| and this will be found quite enough in the face for the collier to carry down 
his coal to the tramway. Ifthe roof should be so bad as to require stronger 
pillars between the stalls, it is usually taken away in two lifts, but the first 
described will be found to work best, as there is no second movement of 
I a i ea me | the tramroad, and the roof is thus gradually let down before the collier. 
Cee x | In driving stalls, headings, levels, or windways the collier has to pat up 
Pe EE —~ iS — me | all timber (excepting when the roof is so bad as to require what is called 
= ; " | double timber over the road ways, for which he is paid ut a fixed rate, and 
| if he draws out any timber from the “ goaf” in drawing back bis pillar, 
| he is paid for such timber so much per score); he has also to lay down all 
tramroads (excepting turns or partings) when driving on a stall or head- 
| ing, and take up the same when drawing back his pillar; this work is all 
| understood to be included in the cutting price per ton for the coal. In 
| driving headings, levels, wind-ways, &c., the collier is paid so much per 
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- | the cutting price per ton. The price of yard work, of course, varies in the 
MALT ty ) . different seams, as well as the cutting price. It will be seen by this system 
y RG > \ “AD f ventilation that ten or more stalle included in each panel are separa 
PO" > | of ventila at ten or ! Pp parate 
‘a20, 8S PR Day | and distinct from all the rest of the workings, so that should an explosion 
| occur in any one of these panels the other parts of the colliery would be 
| secure from the effects of such explosion. The regulstors should always 
| be of good strength, and more particularly the air crossings, which should 
| he made strong enough to resist the force of an explosion, for should one 
of these air crossings be blown out by the force of an explosion the air 
would, of course, turn direct into the return air-course, and thus all work- 
ings beyond left without air. There should always be kept on every col- 
liery a good stock of brattice-cloth of the height of the different seams, so 
that should an explosion occur in any one panel, and all the doors at the 
| mouth of the stalls be blown down, temporary doors could be quickly put 
| up, and the air sent round the workings in its proper direction. This 
system of ventilation keeps all doors off the main levels and headings, and 
| the distance for the air to travel is so much shortened that it is found, in 
| practice, almost twice the quantity can be made to travel through the same 
| area of wind-way,.or return air-course. I give a section taken across a 
| stall, to show how the air is carried on to the face of the stalls. The 
little brass and other rnbbish found in the coal is built up in the form of a 
| wall by the side of the tramroad, and all the small coal, dust, &c., thrown 
in behind it, which thus forms a good brattice, or partition, for carrying 
| on the air as the stall advances. This also assists in supporting the root, 
being placed near the middle of the stall. It will be seen by this system 
that repairs of roads, &c., is a very small item, as there is always a pillar 
of coal on one side of the roadway, and the headings have always a good 
pillar on each side, which keeps it strong, and, of course, requires little 
| repairs; and by thus driving on the stalls, and then drawing back the 
pillar, the gas is more gradually liberated than when the coal is all taken 
away at once, as by the Jong wall. ‘This system admits of a current of air 
being passed through every travelling road, and on the face of each work- 
ing place, which keeps the parts on which the men are working free of 
all gas, and healthy. 

“ Dounie Stay System.”—I will now take a system which is called 
in this district the double stall, of which I give a plan for its better expla- 
nation, and also a section, to show what in my opinion are its defects in a 
fiery district. This is a medium between the two systems—Stall and 
Pillar v. Long Wall,—but it admits the defects of one, and but few of the 
advantages of the other. It will be seen on reference to the annexed plan 
that the main levels and headings by this system are precisely the same as 

| in the pillar and stall, and the system of ventilation is very much the same, 
| but it has its faults, which I will describe. It will be seen by the plan 
| that instead of having two separate stalls the coal between each consecu- 
| tive stall is taken away, and the roadway kept on each side of the pillar; 
thus each roadway has a solid pillar on one side, and the air, it will be seen, 
| only travels half the distance in passing through these stalls: it would have 
in the pillar and stall system. ‘The part I wish to point out as being de- 
fective is the distance between the two roadways in the stall being so great, 
| and not sufficient rubbish found in the coal to fill it up, it necessarily falls, 
| and cavities are formed in the roof, as shown by my section, which become 
| reservoirs for the accumulation of gas; these quickly fill, and upon a second 
fall coming of, and on the sudden movement of the air by such fall, all the 
gas accumulated is suddenly thrown out into the travelling roads, amongst 
hauliers, door-boys, and colliers, which is exceedingly dangerous; and, be- 
sides, it must pass through all the travelling roads and working places - 
below, until it gets into the return air-way. But if the gas did not accu- 
NHN mulate as I have described, it frequently comes off by falls of the roof, and 
pucking or heaving of the bottom, in such large quantities that the whole 
Pete ——— . : of these places would soon be filled. This is the principal objection to this 
ogee oe 2a NS wh: Te system. The next is the keeping up of the roof on the face of the coal be- 
g 2 Kes LEE ; = MIST fs tween the two roads on the face of the stall, as it will be seen by referring 
x . =A A Reena! cow vem Sf y to the plan. Should this fall up to the face of the coal, which it frequently 


= does, the whole current of air in that panel is at once cut off. The road 
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ways, too, will be found worse to keep apon this system, as the roof always 
breaks between the two roads, and frequently extends on tothe roads, and the 
bottom pucks or heaves, which makes the roads continually require repair- 
ing. ‘This system also requires much more timber than the pillar and stall. 

“Tue Lone Watt System.”—I will now take the long wall system | 
on the same seam of coal, and with a somewhat similar system of ventila- | 
tion, the only difference being that you cannot pass the whole current of air 
through each separate roadway, but must allow a small scale on each door | 
as the air passes up the main heading, until it arrives at the face; it is then | 
brought back on the working face down to the main return air-course. | 
Now, I think this a very objectionable system in fiery veins, as the gas, 
will be continually (and in all parts) coming out into the tramroads. And 
on reference to the section, on the annexed plan, it will be seen that it 
affords great facilities for the accumulation of large quantities of gas im- 
mediately behind and in the midst of the working-men; and also when 
sudden falls come off in any part you may rely on gas being forced out on 
to the workmen; but its coming out on to the travelling or horse-ways is 
worse than its coming in contact with the colliers, as their lights are gene- 
rally standing, but when it comes in contact with the hauliers, door-boys, 
&c., who are continually running about from place to place, and not at all 
times over careful of their lamps, it is exccedingly dangerous, and open to 
serious objections, and I am airaid its more general adoption in fiery dis- 
tricts would be attended with serious results. ‘The next objection to this 
system is the destruction of timber, the coal being all taken away at once; 
all gases confined in the roof act powerfully upon it at once, and break 
it much worse than when it is taken away by consecutive lifts, as in the 
pillar and stall system, and the roadways require continual repairs, both as 
regards the roof and the bottom. The latter will be found continually puck- 
ing or creeping; and the expense of keeping them in repair will be found a 
very heavy item in the cost-sheets of acolliery worked on this system; be- 
sides, there must be extra workmen employed at nights to draw out the back 
timber, and replace it nearer to the face of thecoal. This cost, with the ex- 
tra repairs of roads, &c., will be found generally more than equal to the cost 
of headings, windways, &c., in the pillar and stall system, and this sys- 
tem will require twice the quantity of timber that the pillar and stall re- 
quires under similar conditions. On reference to the section on the plan 
of this system, the different roadways will be seen to represent so many 
piliars of a bridge, or viaduct, from which the arches are turned, the goaf 
between each representing the span of such arch, and the falling of the 
roof very soon assumes the form of an arch, so that all the weight of the 
superincumbent strata is thrown upon the roadways, and hence the trouble 
of keeping them open. What engineer, I ask, would think of raising a 
structure upon such slight and uncertain foundations as the gob walls and 
timber on each side of the roadway represent? and these extend sometimes 
to 18 or 20, so that the weight thus thrown upon the roadways is almost 
incalculable in a seam similar to the Aberdare Four-feet, which is 6 feet 
high, of clean coal, and not yielding brass and other rubbish sufficient to 
build the gob walls on each side of the roadway, so that the falls between 
the roadways seldom make what is termed a close fall, or, in other words, 
the falling ot the roof seldom fills all the space, which would thus take the 
weight of the roof, to a certain extent, off the roadway. On the contrary, 
you may creep all over the top of such falls for the whole length, and thus 
see that the whole weight (as I have described in the section) is thrown upon 
the roadway; and the open space on the top of such falls (unless a great 
amount of care is exercised) will be found continually fu!l of gas, and 
liable at any time to be forced suddenly out into the travelling roads by 
falls, &c. This, I consider, a most unscientific method of working coal, 
and exceedingly dangerous in fiery districts, as described. 

Aberystwith. J. Naysmirn, Jun, 





ON WORKING COAL, 
THE “LONG WALL” versus “PILLAR AND STALL.” 

Tn consequence of so much having been said from time to time upon the 
relative merits of the two systems of working coal, I am induced to lay 
before you a few facts and observations, in as brief a form as is consistent 
with the importance of the subject under consideration. First remarking 
that all must be agreed of the importance of adopting the system that will 
admit of the greatest percentage of round or hand-filled cbdal, and the 
greatest yield per acre, whilst affording to the workman the greatest secu- 
rity from accident, and the capitalist from losing his property. To say 
that any one system possesses all these much-to-be-desired advantages, 
under all circumstances, is more than I dare affirm. That the long wall 
system possesses advantages over the pillar and stall under some circum- 
stances is an indisputable fact; while, on the other hand, it is simply im- 
possible to work some mines to advantage upon the long wall system, how- 
ever skilfully the workings may be conducted. Verhaps the most import- 
ant advantage in the long wall system is that all the coal may be worked 
out without the slightest waste; this cannot be said of any other system. 
If we take the loss to be 5 per cent. with the pillar and stall system, which 
is certainly below the mark, and call the mine rent 10d. per ton, it at once 
lessens the profit 4d. per ton, which upon 300 tons per day, or 93,600 tons 
per annum, yields the sum of 195/., or a sum equal to that of a manager's 
salary in some instances, If the rent or royalty is only paid upon the 
quantity of coal sent to bank, as is sometimes the case, then the loss is re- 
moved from the lessee to the lessor; it, nevertheless, remains a loss. I 
need hardly observe that if only 5 per cent. is wasted in working the coal, 
it involves a loss to the capitalist of one-twentieth of the capital expended 
in sinking shafts, erecting machinery, &c. The loss from this source isa 
considerable item, where due attention and skill is directed to the working 
of coal upon the pillar and stall system, and only the minimum of 5 per 
cent. wasted in working. But if, as is often the case, the loss or waste 
exceeds 10 per cent., the loss must be ruinous to the capitalist. It can 
excite no wonder in the minds of those who have carefully considered the 
subject that collieries so worked sliould fail to answer the expecta:ions of 
the proprietors; but this cannot fairly be charged to the system, but to the 
defective manner in which it is carried out. 

If we consider this loss or waste in a national point of view, it will not be 
of much less importance to the whole community, or future generations, than 
it is to the proprietors of mines, who sustain a direct pecuniary loss; for 
though there may be no fear of the coal of the United Kingdom being ex- 
hausted for a couple of centuries, and in the meantime substitutes may be 
discovered that will lessen its consumption, and render the nation much 
less dependent upon it than at present, it, however, cannot have failed 
to have occured to all who have carefully considered the subject that before 
another century has passed over coal will not only be far more difficult to 
work, owing tothe increased depth at which it will have to be wrought, but 
that some of our existing coal fields will have been worked out, and many 
others reduced to very narrow limits. ‘The long wall system has produced 
& greater percentage of round coal, in every case that has come under my own 
observations than that of any other system; but the most striking advantage 
that [haveseen isin the Three-quarters Mine, at Clayton Colliery. This mine 
was formerly worked upon the long wall system, but by some means it was 
discontinued, and for about twelve months it was worked upon a modifica- 
tion of the pillar and stall system, during which time the percentage of 
round coal was only 28, For six months subsequent to that period, and 
for six months previous, the percentage of round coal was over 85. Iam 
quite aware that much difference exists in the same seam of coal within 
a very limited area, and that a much greater percentage of round coal may 
be produced from different parts of the same mine, with precisely the same 
system of working, and that this circumstance renders it somewhat diffi- 
cult to arrive at a fair estimate of the difference of the two systems; but in 
the case referred to no such difference existed. In an experiment in the 
Roger Mine, Haughton, the difference in the yield of round coal was 
4°75 per cent., being in favour of the long wall system. The experiment 
was fairly conducted, and extended over the working of 10,000 tons of coal. 
In this case the advantages were more than counterbalanced by the diffi- 
culty experienced in keeping good the wagon roads; and the long wall sys- 
tem was abandoned for a modification of the system. ‘The Peacock Mine, 
Hyde Colliery, furnishes more favourable results than the Roger Mine, 
Haughton, in experiments sufficiently extensive to test the relative merits 
of the two systems. ‘These are not the only mines wherein I have made 
direct experiments, but I have selected them simply because one furnishes 
us with an example most favourable to the long wall system, so far as pro- 
ducing a greater percentage of round coal, while the advantage from the 
same source in either of the other mines is such that it may easily be coun- 
terbalanced by disadvantages of another kind. 

The mines referred to will, in all probability, be well known to most 
present, but as they are not always found in the same form, it may not be 
amiss to offer a brief description of them. The Three-quarters Mine varies 


from 20 in. to 2 ft. in thickness, and rests upon a floor containing many 








nodules of ironstone, which renders it somewhat difficult to hole or under- 


mine the coal in the floor. 


The roof is a strong grey metal, suitable for 


walling or building packings with; the angle of inclination is about 20°. 


" 


The Roger Mine is 4 ft. in thickness, and reposes upon a coarse fire-clay; | 


the roof is a strong metal, with rock binds, but it is very irregular, some- | 
times being very difficult to keep from falling, and at others being one of 


the best of roofs. 


The Peacock 


The angle of inclination is about 28°. 


Mine is about 2 ft. 6 in. in thickness, and is one of the most fiery seams 


in the South Lancashire coal field. 


This mine is known in the neigh- 


bourhood of Oldham by the name of Bent Mine; it rests upon a floor 


composed of alternate layers of shale and thin seams of coal. 


strong dark-coloured metal is found. 
contains more fossil flora than any other in the district. 
clination is about 35°. 
system of long wall working, where the mine is adapted for such system, 
there can be little doubt but that the risk of accidents from falls of roof is 
materially lessened. 
accident from such a source where the long wall system has been prac- 
tised, 
naturally more dangerous to work than others, and that the danger often 


The roof 
is composed of tender shale for about 18 in. in thickness, above which a’ 
The roof of this mine, perhaps, 
The angle of in- 
In working the coal upon a properly-conducted 


In my own experience I have never had the slightest 


We, however, ought not to overlook the fact that some mines are | 


increases in proportion as the thickness of the seam increases, assuming 


that all other circumstances remain the same, and that, asa rule, it is the 
thinnest seams that are worked upon the long wall system. 


The ventila- 
tion of a mine is far more simple in long wall working than in pillar and 


stall, besides which the health of the workmen is not so impaired by driv- 


ing narrow or strait work, this being in a great measure dispensed with. 

To those familiar with practical mining, it must be evident that not only 

is greater physical power required in driving narrow work, but that the | 
atmosphere of the mine is much less pure where the increased phystenl | 
energies have to be brought forth. I have myself worked in places where 

the air has been so vitiated that it is now a matter of surprise to me how 

the constitution should have been able to have resisted such life-destroying 

agencies. I admit that an improvement has taken place of late in this 

respect, but it is yet no uncommon thing for men to work in a level or 

heading 40 or 50 yards beyond the point where the air circulates, and this, 

too, in an atmosphere sufficiently impure to produce the worst possible 

effect upon the constitutions of the most robust. 

If the seam be a fiery one, and the colliery well regulated, a current of 
air will be conducted to the working faces by means of bratticing, but that 
can only be done at considerable cost and inconvenience, and must con- 
sequently be put down as an item against the pillar and stall system, I 
will not undertake to say in how many cases the safety-lamp is used as a 
substitute for ventilation in driving narrow work, but I may observe that 
if the health of the workman were considered the cases would be much less 
numerous than at present. Another advantage that I shall claim for the 
long wall system, before speaking upon the other side of the subject, is, 
perhaps, of more importance to those who, unfortunately, spend most or 
all of their capital in sinking shafts, erecting machinery, &c., than those 
already mentioned. Itis the advantage of being able to dispense with the 
necessary large outlay consequent upon driving narrow work in a syste- 
matic manner preparatory to working back the pillars, and thus securing 
a return for the capital expended in the least possible time. I am quite 
aware that there are both managers and proprietors that do not wait for 
the levels or headings to be driven to the boundary before they begin to 
work out any coal that they may deem eligible, regardless of ulterior con- 
sequences, system, or order. I have seen many instances where this want 
of system has prevailed, but in no single case has it been attended with 
anything but ultimate disappointment and dissatisfaction to all concerned. 

The North of England may be considered as the parent of the pillar 
and stall system, but it is now more or less used in almost every coal field 
in Great Britain, as well as upon the Continent. If it possessed no ad- 
vantages over the long wall system, the mining engineers who adopt its 
use might reasonably be considered very prejudiced men. That epithet 
has been lavishly applied by some of the advocates of the long wall system, 
to those who continue the use of the pillar and stall system, forgetting that 
they lay themselves open to the very same charge, by adhering too rigidly 
to that which they believe to be the best. For my own part,I deem it best 
to carefully examine into every circumstance connected with a mine before 
adopting any system, and after so doing I will not say that I might not 
err in judgment. The pillar and stall system will admit of an almost un- 
limited quantity of coal being daily worked from the same area that would 
only admit of a very limited out-put if the long wall system were used. I 
need. hardly remark that with many this is an advantage that must weigh 
much in favour of the pillar and stall system, although, for my own part, 
I confess that I am not an advocate for raising very large quantities where 
a smaller quantity, with judicious management, would produce a better 
profit. With the pillar and stall system the workings may be conducted 
to any reasonable distance upon the line of level, the only limits being the 
increased cost of conveying the coal to the pit’s eye, and the difficulty of 
thoroughly ventilating the workings, owing to the increased drag or resist- 
ance that has to be met in conveying currents of air through long air- 
courses. With the long wall system the ‘case is very different, for, owing 
to the difficulty and expense of keeping good the wagon and air-roads, the 
distance is practically limited in many mines to a few hundred yards. The 
greatest distance on the line of level that I have known to be worked out 
upon the long wall system is rather more than 800 yards, and in the case 
referred to it was very expensive to keep the wagon-roads so that the coal 
could be brought along them, owing to the constant creep of the floor, 


and the wagon-road rails having to be repeatedly taken up and lowered. 


In some instances the difficulty of keeping the main wagon-roads in or- 
der is increased from want of skill. I have a case at point where it was 
very difficult indeed to maintain a wagon-road, although it was little more 
than 100 yards in length, and at that point it became a question for serious 
consideration whether to abandon the workings or continue them upon 
some different principle. It was, however, ultimately arranged to try a 
few yards further upon the long wall system; but, instead of only workinz 
out 4 yards below the bottom wagon-road, to work out 15. After this 
slight change was made, it became practicable to carry the workings be- 
tween 500 and 600 yards further, without experiencing more than ordinary 
difficulty in keeping the wagon-roads good. Where there are numerous 
faults it is difficult to work a mine to advantage upon the pillar and stall 
system, but it is still more difficult upon the long wall system. ‘The pillar 
and stall system can be used under some circumstances where it would be 
almost impossible to work upon the long wall system. For instance, let 
us take a mine with which I am acquainted, and consider the possibility 
of working it to advantage upon the long wall system. The mine in ques- 
tion is from 6 to 7 feet in thickness; the stratum immediately overlying it 
is a strong sandstone rock, 23 yards in thickness. Only fancy the difficulty 
that would be experienced in obtaining material to build packings or walls 
with in snch a mine; then consider what a slender chance any walling 
would have in resisting the superincumbent weight that would be forced 
upon the walls when the rock began to weight, and you will be enabled to 
realise the difficulty of working such a mine upon the long wall system. 
There are other cases wherein it would be equally difficult to work upon 
the long wall system. I know of at least a dozen mines that I should most 
unwillingly undertake to work upon such system were I required to do so. 
It has been urged as an objection against the long wall system that the 
subsidence of the surface is greater than when the pillar and stall system 
is used. I contend that the very reverse is the case, and that the subsi- 
dence is less, owing to the packing of the roof with strong walls, and that 
it takes place far more regular and less violent than when the pillar and 
stall system is used, unless it so happens that a far greater proportion of 
coal has been left unwrought in working upon the pillar and stall system 
than ought to have been. The quantity of timber that is used is not ma- 
terially different whether the coal be worked on the long wall or pillar and 
stall system, providing equal skill is displayed in laying out the workings, 
&c.; while the cost of getting coal depends so much upon cireumstances that 
it is unsafe to hazard an opinion in favour of either system, unless both have 
been employed in the same mine under very similar circumstances; and 
even in the cases where I have adopted that course I have sometimes found 
the result in favour of the pillar and stall system, and at others vice versa. 
It is possible that I may have omitted touching upon some points that 
might have been introduced into the subject with advantage; if so, it has 
not been from any desire to lay the matter before you in anything but a 
candid manner that such omissions have been made, but simply because 
nothing more occurs to me as being necessary to show that both systems 
possess their advantages, and that it is unwise to confine ourselves exclu- 
sively to any one system. It may be that occasionally some other system 
will answer better than either of the systems under consideration, for we by 





no means embrace the whole of the systems of getting coal when we speak 











f the pillar and stall and long wall, although many of the metha, = 
of the pillar and stall and long wall, although many of the met . 
working coal are but modifications of either one or the other of hods of 


tems spoken of. the ays. 


Joseru Goopwiy 





REPORT ON CORNWALL AND DEVONSHIRE, 
[PROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TRURO,] 


In referring, in the Journal of Nov. 8, to the quite modern, but rapid] 
increasing, evil of mines being worked up by systematic puffing to pom | 
bitant prices, I had not the least intention of being harder upon one . 
stance of this than another. Although by no means unknown in Wes 
Cornwall, this evil has never there attained the proportions which it reached 
a few years ago in Devonshire, and in which it now especially flourishes ; 
the Liskeard district: hence in dwelling upon it, one is naturally | = 
districts where it has reached its highest development. 

At the best of times, except under very peculiar circumstances, mining is essentia)} 
speculative; but if in individual instances the chances of loss are always considerasi2, 
the profits in certain cases are so great that in good mining, in good districts, the bai ™ 
of gain is always largely predominant. And as mines are held in shares, general} og 
tributed pretty equaily, the balance of profit is also generally distributed pretty — 
among the class of prudent mining adventurers. In the case, however, of an interest rd 
which great and sudden gains so often occur, it is only natural that many persons. ng 
stead of prudently distributing their stake among well-conducted mines, so ag t» ~< 


ied to those eastern 


| tolerably assured against loss, should be more inclined to risk heavy stakes on eae 


dual concerns, from which in case of success they may derive proportionate gains, Th 

system of mining adventure is, of course, highly speculative, and generally seston 
the extremes of entire ruin, or in the realisation of great fortunes. A third hom a 
mining speculation, which is most particularly characteristic of the Metropolis, is thas 
of speculating in shares, not for the purpose of holding them sufficiently long to get an 

result from the mine, but with the object of speculating on an immediate rise or ai, 
When this is done by time bargains we reach the highest gambling limits of which 
mining is susceptible. 

Besides these three classes—prudent mining adventurers, who cautiously distribat 
their risk—the bolder speculator, who goes in for a great coup, incurring proportionate 
risks—and the mere share.jobdber, who selects mining shares for the Purpose of speca 
lation, because they are more liable to violent fluctuations than any other class of ssn. 
rities—there is yet another class sprung up in recent times: that is, persons who pat 
their mouey into a certain class of mining shares as an investment that Shall pay 9 
larger rate of interest than is usually procurable, but still one that shall not entail the 
risks attended with adventuring in speculative mines, It is in the interest of this clasg 
especially that my observations were made. Being generally people of moderate means 
and withont business habits, they particularly require to be protected and cautioned: 
the share-jobber and the ordinary mine speculator is generally perfectly well able to 
take care of himseif—or at least thinks so, 

Now, it is a fact that the mines in which this class of speculators invest—that {s 
good dividend mines —have during recent years, under a system born of London broker. 
dom, been really productive of a greater amount of loss than all the mining failures in 
the best districts of the county put together. When a mine makes 4 discovery which 
evidently must result in large profits, it is at once seized upon (if it can be got at) by 
the class of brokers who affect this class of operations. When they have procured 5 
sufficient interest it, it is at once exalted into the position of a “ sensation” mine, It is 
written on week after week, reported on, talked of, quoted, and hurled at the public in 
every possible form. Its great profits, which probably have attained their maximum, 
are stated to be merely a rivulet of the grest stream of profits that is to come in the 
future. By arts, some worthy of the great Barnum himself, a widely-spread curiosity 
and demand is created on the part of the public; and as the supply of shares in any 
mine is very limited, compared with a demand thus created, prices are rapidly raised 
to at least double the intrinsic value of the concern, Clergymen and ladies, retired 
tradesmen, and the large classes in Engiand with small savings or capital, are generally 
those who are the greatest sufferers. A copper mine, according to Cornish experience, has 
generally a run of its greatest profits fur about three years. The profits of this period— 
the noonday of the mine—are represented as of certain continuance for years to come, on 
which the mine is worked up to 14 or 15 years’ purchase, at which the public bay, and 
lose at least half the money invested. 

Now, to those who are connected with mining as mining, and not share-selling, this 
is eminently distasteful, for it brings discredit on the pursuit, and consequently on them, 
Without affecting to have any particular sympathy with persons so weak as to be 
gaided by the class of mine brokers in question, it is annoying to them that fine mines, 
which should be an honour to the county, are by these means made sources of loss and 
discredit. As there must be failures in mining adventure, surely the discredit and los 
which they entail on the pursuit is enough to bear, without our greatest successes being 
manipulated so as to bring about the same result. I have before me now the statistics 
of some of the greatest mining successes of Cornwall during the last 20 years, and the 
total losses which this system of undue exaltation of prices has entailed in their cases 
is really enough to make one ashamed to think of them, The cases of Wheal Buller, 
North Pool, and many others, will occur, even to the most uninitiated; where fine dis- 
coveries, which ought fairly to have been a source of profit toeveryone who ever touched 
the mine, have by this Srokerdom system entailed more loss, and broken up more faml- 
lies, than any equal number of ordinary mining failures we can mention. To lose by our 
best mines as well as our worst ones is buraing the candle at both ends with a ven- 
geance; and when such has been the case in such a large number of instances, are we 
surprised that most people are horrified at the very name of mining? 

With regard to the case of East Caradon, the Caradon district, and eastern mines in 
general, I had not the least intention or desire of speaking disparagingly of any one of 
them, which those who pretend tothink I did must know full well. I certainly stated 
—which is a fact so clear as to be beyond controversy—that the eastern mines have not 
those resources in depth which are characteristic of the greatest in the western districts, 
and without which half the mines in them must have been finally abandot.ed a generi- 
tion ago, Like the eastern districts, they also had their great rich shallow bunches, 
workable at a trifling cost—taken away years ago;—but they also have, which the 
most extended triais of the last 25 years show the eastern districts have not, still deeper 
lying deposits of copper, and especially tin. The mines of the St. Austell district had 
shallow bunches of ore as rich, probably, as the old ores of Dolcoath or Cook's Kitchen; 
but the most persevering trials have failed in the former case to find the least indication 
of those deeper lying deposits, without which Dolcoath, Cook’s Kitchen, Tineroft, Car 
Brea, East Pool, South Crofty, North Roskear, Clifford Amalgamated, and numerous 
other western mines, would now present only ruined engine-houses and abandoned 
shafts. So that the data by which the value of mines is to be ascertained in the eastern 

and western districts are by no means precisely the same. 

With regard to thespecial case of East Caradon, I could have still less desire to speak 
disparaging ly of a mine which has been such a splendid success, To deny the value of 
such a concern would be as preposterous as to deny the value of a thousand pounds 
Bank of England note; but either may be bought too dear. Gold is a valuable commo- 
dity, but a man who gave GJ, an ounce for it would find himself a pretty considerable 
loser. The experience of the county, and above all of the eastern districts, is that no 
single mine of the same extent of sett has ever been found worth half the price paid for 
this mine under the effects of the recent broker-created excitement. A man who pr- 
tests against East Caradons at 55/. a share—to return which with ordinary interest (0 
parchasers the mine must yield the unparalleled sum of nearly 600,000/. profits—n0 
more denies the intrinsic value of the property at a fair price, than he could be properly 
said to have denied the value of the London and North Western Railway because he r 
protested against the stock going, as it did during the late railway mania, to 24/. a 
men who said so at the time would, probably, have been called an enemy to railways; 
but bitter experience has shown that there is no enemy so disastrous to any interest as 
those who, for share-selling purposes, exalt it to prices so completely beyond its intrinsic 
value that a terrible collapse is inevitable. for 

As a comparison between East Caradon and its eastern neighbours seems to be 
some reason horribly unpalatable to its claqgueurs, as an attempt to draw an snelet? 
between it and any one of the five entirely distinct mines which make ap Devon “4 
seems to affect them much in the same way as a red cloth does an angry bull, le 
humour them with a comparison between their mine and the most successful -~ 
mines of modern times, in the best district of West Cornwall, although in doing 90 
no means adcait the soundness of the analogy. West Seton, on one of the richest ru’ ” 
lodes ever known in the county, and on the parallel of Dolcoath, South od 
North Roskear, must surely be admitted, so far as position goes, to be a8 well 8 ae 
as a neighbour of Tokenbury or South Caradon Wheal Hooper. Let us, then, se 
results from a comparison of East Caradon with West Seton. riod of 

West Seton, in 400 shares, worked for seven or eight years making calls, 4 pe 
incubation, however, far less than that of East Caradon. In 1854 dividends ys nine 
which reached their highest pitch in 1860 and 1861, during which two years the rate 
divided 50,8002., or at the rate of 25,4007. a year—more by 1000/. a year than 
of profit now dividing at East Caradon, Yet the highest price which W est Seton altel 
ever attained was about 420/. per share, or 168,000/. for the mine—less than —~ ray" 
the price at which East Caradon was recently selling. Why one mine, wee an 
very best district in Cornwall, paying 25,4007. a year, should sell for 168,0007., resourttls 

other mine, situated in a district which although good is one of very Layee is one of 
and only paying profits at the rate of 24,5761. a year, should sell for 337,92! <) . 
those inscrutable phenomena which are quite beyond the depth of my ee easter 
If the converse had been the case—if West Seton sold for double the price pe on exami- 
mine making similar profits, there might be some reason in it. Anda et Kast Catt 
nation will show still more how unreasonable have been the recent prices 0 ofits, 3nd 


don; for experience has proved that West Seton, — poring prey tne many 
i f East Caradon, really 80! 1 
while selling at less than half the price o onan This loss would be stil 


who bought shares at tip top prices have learnt to re it not for the 
greater, for West Sctons would not even maintain their present price we he resources 
well-g ded fid inspired by the experience of the district of t - to hope fot- 
the mine in depth, which no concern in the Caradon district can ever Laweng te) pe still 
A comparison of the details of the nature of the lodes in the two mines 
more in favour of West Seton. t prices of Esst 
One of the most energetic fauteurs and supporters of the extravagan La eof a“ 
Caradon is injudicious enough, in his excess of zeal, to speak of enone oF was 
against market operations as influencing the true value of this mine. : valuation of the 
a more unhappy reference. Let us look at the figures: the most lidera 12 tons per fm. 
ends at East Caradon would not bring their total produce to more than t 
At West Seton, which at present has no pretension to be a rich aot Caradon. 
an aggregate of 19 tons per fm. : let us say halfas much again as = worth 337,920! 
value of a mine is tobe deduced from that of its ends —if East Caraten ~ now selling st 
West Seton should be worth 507,0002., or 12677. per share—that is, 4 Deven 
more than 10002, per share too cheap. Applying the same criterion t Fangs 
where, according to the last report, the value of the ends amo nr the ends 
74 tons per fathom—that is, more than ox om ne er aa + that is, t be 
Caradon—these mines should sell for a i pon the thing under every aon aon 





te to 
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are 


more than 15007, per share too cheap. 
and under no circumstances can I avoid the dilemma—that aa — are selling 8 
selling enormously too dear, or that all the leading mines of the rather {3° 


be 
prices preposterously below their value, which is generally considered to 


from the case. wish anne 

There are various other points I could dwell upon, but really T a to sale » 
cessarily to push the case to its extreme limits. I can very po + guaging r 
contemptible insinuations of a clique of mine sharebrokers, son eho towest of 
themselves, can never imagine anyone to be actuated by ae h I wrote wold ar 
tives. It was as fur from my imagination to suppose = a and lam “ 
ously affect East Caradon shares as that it would send yee poss the foree ‘ 
or silly enough to suppose that it could have done so if it n ie maintaining _ 
truth. I was well aware how desperately interested many are ter: bat f 
and was also well aware of the storm I should inevitably eremninch from 
long determined to attack the system, and Lam not the ivntained by the 
its greatest stronghold. If the price of shares cannot be main 


goin 





ed by 
be effect! A 
or the force of reason, I doubt, however, whether the purpose at 1 . of whie® 
gering and bullying. The scene of violence, horrible threats, and fou 
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~m ygradon WAS witness on Nov. 21, is happily, like the price of the shares, hitherto 
_ parallel in Cornish mining. 
oi 

3 th Tolgus—went to inspect the mine on that day, they not oniy found the 


bottom levels—which may have been unavoidable—but they were subject | 
A person in authority on the mine insulted not | 


t odious for its insolence. 0 ‘ 
party, but other shareholders, including the City Editor of one of the London 
rs, by volleys of oaths and threats such as are, happily, now unknown above 
ply Pe aregs of society. In any respectable mine in West Cornwall no man capable 
plone ch language would be allowed to occupy the meanest position for an hour; 
4 ving matter which certainly cannot be allowed to rest where itis, It is cha- 
ans powever, as showing the desperate expedients resorted to to bolster up a fall- 
= and shows, more than anything else can, the true character of the persons 
i ’ 


ed in this endeavour, 
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FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


The extremely low prices at which several contracts for rails have re- 
rly been concluded in Belgium have had the effect of attracting some 
oh orders to that country during the last few days. Several impor- 
“ deliveries have been proposed to leading houses, and some have been 
wat ed; among others, one for 2000 tons for the Northern of Spain Railway,and 500 
wot the Medina de! Campo and Zamora Railway, another Spanish undertaking, 
ay ndeavouring to issue 10,000 obligations—corresponding to English preference 
te 4 debentures—of 201. each. These obligations are to be issued at a mini- 
oe “al 4s, each and upwards, and will be repayable at par—that is, at 201. each — 
+ lacement being effected by lot, and af annual interest of 12s. being payable 
* obligation until it is drawn for payment, These securities: are in much 
. = Belgium, and the facility with which they have been taken up affurds an ex- 
a tosome extent, of the readiness with which Belgian houses have received 
pare foreign railway companies. At present the greater part of Belgian esta- 
pishments have work on hand for some time, and prices are hardening accordingly. 
belgian forged iron is very nearly able to compete advantageously with that of England, 
ot, if it were not for the superior means of transport possessed by their English oppo- 
nis, Belgian firms do not hesitate to express their belief that they would hold their 
aati better on foreign markets. As a proof of this, the result of the recent ad- 
‘tiation of 5000 tons of rails for Mexico—which terminated in favour of Messrs. E. 
Sant and Co., of Paris, the amount of whose tender was 81. 128, per ton, and who will 
fit their contract in Wales—is cited. MM. de Dorlodot Fréres compéted in this ad- 
igication, and their offer was only 5s. per ton in excess of the minimum reach«d by 
‘ears. Blount and Co., while their price was notably below that of other English iron- 
guters, It is inferred from this that it was the expense of transport ta Mexico which 
giled the business, the charge under that head being more onerous from Belgian than 
fom England, Since a brevet which existed with refi tothe facture of girders 
wy recently annulled, the fabrication has ‘assumed a great development, all the esta- 
yishments of Charleroi, the Centre, and Licge having organised arrangements for pro- 
juing this description of irons, the employment of which becomes every Cay more con- 
sierable, Girders of the first class are being dealt in at 7/. 4s., second class at 8/. 8s., 
ind class at 104, 8s., and fourth class at 112, 12s. Belgian forges are delivering all the 
ionwork employed in the new Opera at Paris and the terminus of the Northern of France 
hiiway. These deliveries are calculated by thousands of tons. At Liége, 16 blast fur- 
noes are in activity ; their prodaction is almost entirely consumed in the surrounding 
éstriet, as the outlet of the Zollverein, which had a few years since a great importance, 
eanely exists now, except by way of recollection. White refined pig has been quoted 
al, grey at 3/. 8s., and casting pig at 37. 16s. up to 47. 8s., according to numbers. For 
ibe last year the scoriae of ancient Catalan forges, known in the Charleroi district under 
he name of “sarrazin” have been employed on a large seale. These matters contain 
#per cent. of iron, but only yield an iron of secondary quality. The forges, which 
wet sarrazin scoria, or the refuse of wood forges, buy also at ‘the rolling works scoriz 
@uined from working pig with coal. The price paid for this last description of refuse 
44s. 24, per ton, delivered at the nearest railway station. A furnace, constructed on 
the plan of one in Wales, is about to be erected at Charleroi, for the purpose of treating 
forge scorie on a large scale for the production of pig for rails. It is the impoverish- 
nuit of the mineral bearings of Belgium which has caused the ironmasters of the king- 
woo to direct their attention so closely to scoriw. With regard to the Belgian coal trade, 
itis reported that freights to Paris have a decided tendency to fall; the charge of 8s. 
fom Charlerol to La Villette is no longer consented to by forwarders of coal, who await 
ww redactions, which are all the more probable as winter stocks have been, to a great 
atent, laid in, and boat proprietors will, consequently, have some difficulty in obtain- 
ig freights, At Liége there has been some little activity in the local coal trade, and 
socks heaped up at the pits’ mouths begin todisappear. Forthe last week or two the de- 
jverles have been so active in the basin of the Centre that it has been necessary to have 
neourse to all possible means of transport. The rai!way of the Centre has been forward- 
ing dally—as well for Erquelines as for Ecaussines—more than 250 trucks; and on the 
fate Railway there has been a daily movement of more than 600 trucks. The coal 
poprietors have shown themselves well satisfied with the manner in which the train 
wrvice has been conducted on the various lines so as to meet their requirements, Un- 
tupily, the same cannot be said of the coal workers of the Charleroi district, who, after 
having londly complained of the Northern of France Railway, have now been for some 
time attacking the East Belgian. The stock of coal in the Borinage was estimated, on 
te Ist inst.,at 176,671 tons—viz., 73,760 tons of Flcénu, 92,483 tons of half-rich, and 
0428 tons of rich. The miners have resumed work in all the pits of the basin, but 
Wliveries have been checked by the want of boats. It is estimated that the deliveries 
fom the Couchant de Mons during the first ten months of 1862 amounted to 1,250,000 
tas, while in the corresponding period of 1861 they attained a total of 1,450,000 tons. 
Some journals affect to be moved to pity from time to time by the un- 
lappy fate of the metallurgical establishments of the French department 
(the Nord, depict them asin a sad commercial position, and express sur- 
ftse that they have not entirely ceased to exist. It is difficult to guess 
hat can be the utility of the views expressed by these alarmists, but one fact is cer- 
in—that they bring depreciation and discredit on a group of industrial establishments, 
Which are, on the whole, experiencing a fair degree of prosperity. Thus the works 
Fouped about the environs of Maubeuge employ Belgian minerals, which are completely 
tempted from export duties, while for combustibles they use the coke of Mons, which is 
‘ought to them at very low prices by the line of railway from Mons to Hautmont. The 
hw materials consumed at these furnaces cost, then, about the same amount as at Char- 
‘ui, plus transport expenses, which, all things taken into account, do not represent 
tore than 12s, per ton. The introduction of Belgian pig into France being burthened 
vith a duty of 17. per ton, it follows that the works of the Maubeuge district are gainers 
the extent of 8s, per ton as compared with their Belgian competitors. Then, again, 
"ith regard to the fabrication of iron, a productive duty of 27. 16s. per ton exists in fa- 
‘urofthe French ironmaster; and if his rolling-works are associated with blast-fur- 
meets he has first of all the profit just calculated on pig. Even admitting that he em- 
foys Belgian pig, he would only pay on the 1 ton 6 ewts. of pig acquired for the pro- 
tion of 1 ton of iron, customs’ duties to the extent of 1/. 6s. per ton. The expenses at- 
‘ading the transport of combustible would probably iavolve an additional charge of 
4; and the cost of rolled iron would, consequently, be 17. }4s. per ton higher at Mau- 
eae than at Charleroi; but as Belgian iron, as before stated, must pay a duty of 27. 16s. 
fron on entering France, there would still remain a nett profit of 17. 2s. per ton in 
bar of French works. These, it is affirmed, are not th ical ts, but facts 
“eh it would be difficult to refute, and the ial q of which are 
eaasatly evident, While at Charleroi works must make great sacrifices in order to 
minute moderate degree of activity in their production, the Maubeug blish t 
en Lull activity. The biast-furnaces of the Nord, the Providence works at Haut- 
', the blast-furnaces of Aulnoye, &c., are thus fully engaged ; the conditions of pro- 
Appear so favourable that Belgian “industrials” are willing to embark capital 
the Freneh side of the frontier; and, independently of the rolling works of the Sam- 
on tng which are about to be set to work, a blast-furnace at Trelon is 
Tare has been some feebleness in copper in the Paris market; English 
he quoted 987. 8s. to 99/., Lake Superior 107/., and Chilian 917. 
Havre, Chilian has remained neglected, large supplies having reached 
 uarket on the other hand, parcels of Lake Superior are well held, 
oy 70 tons have found purchasers at 1047. At Hamburg the demand has been 
vin,’ Abd the smallness of the quantity on offer is the principal cause which enables 
Drathela Maintain fully former rates; 10,000 livres Roraas, recently imported from 
thont ™, and 30,000 livres Hockansboda have been offered. Cologne has been calm, 
Ped to mutation, and Berlin has been very firm. Advices from Valparaiso state, with 
Chilian, that several furnaces have ceased working in consequence of the re- 
~ wrdation of the article, although low prices for coals were rather encouraging to 
. re Rotterdam and Amsterdam the market for tin has been calm; and at 
The me much business, Banca ins at 124/., Detroit at 1217., and English at 
reg Hamburg market has been better sustained, although purehnses have only 
he atest to meet consumptive wants. Cologne and Berlin have been more feeble. 
bi, +p aoe with respect to the Paris lead market quotes rough French at 211. 16s. 
oh Spanish at 227, 4s. Stolberg has maintained its price at Rotterdam; Co- 
ian to been quiet. The advices from America received at Berlin have encouraged 
leatennttain high prices, and several important transactions have taken place. 
anon, 'g Market has become calm; the great outlet for the article appears closed for 
mr dp Stocks on the spot are very much reduced. In small purchases to meet 
f ~ Wants full prices have been paid; a lot of 40,000 livres of argentiferous lead 
Pes at 194 oy from Motamoras for this market. Rough zinc remains very calm at 
Ber have been g to 191., and at Hamburg prices have continued unchanged; in fact, 
Paina mark, almost inal, in q of the ab of a good d d. The 
change to et has also been quiet, and in the other secondary markets there has been 
mention, prices having been genera!'y nominal. 


Bes of ly three years since the construction was commenced in the mea- 
we the Senne, at the gates of Brussels, of buildings intended to be 
} workshops for the construction of machinery and railway plant. 
orks were built for a partnership founded by Messrs. F. Fourcanlt 

a Evrard, the concern being directed by the last-named gentleman. Very 
enoth ards the extension of the business of the partners rendered it necessary to 

~ rd establishment belonging to them, and ituated at La Croy?re, in the 
tet t. Vaast, near the railway from Mons to Manage. The partnership is now 
. sinennnned into a full-blown company (we beg pardon for using such an irreve- 
the Cus expressive, epithet), under the style and title of the “ Belgian Company 
M7, ~~ of Machinery and Railway Plant,” and the capital is set down at 
"tip, topett 8 sum, 64,0001, refers to the works transferred from the previous part- 
The im er with their plant, stores, orders in course of execution, orders on hand, 
ro nder of the capital, 56,000/., is offered for public subscription, under the 

tbe new oie commercial bank of Messrs. Delloye, Tiberghien, andCo. The statutes 
rise ig rpm have just received official “ homologation,” or approval, and, as the 
*y an estat hands, it appears to have a hopeful future before it. There is 
elineay BI shment in Belgiam which has acquired so rapid a development. The 
long) capi a urnaces, Ironworks, and Collieries Company is also about to raise 
I, by an issue of 2000 obligations, of 207. each, bearing an annual interest 























ly, 
che obligations are offered to the public at 117. 8s. each, and are repayable at 





® the Vere extended over 90 years. The d of the comp 
furnaces, forges, and steel works for marine and railway purposes, un- 
fy, re een of Messrs. Petin, Gaudet, and Co., have declared a dividend of 
ment. The for the exercise of 1861-1862, of which 11. 12s. is now in course of 
Asturias (Franco-Spanish) Coal Mining and Metallurgical Pi 
t afford its shareholders a dividend, besides the haif-yearly interest al- 
Rte of § jon with the statutes. With many enterprises in England interest at 
thong would pops Per annum would be accepted as a good dividend, and no further 
LS pep asked; but on the Continent a distribution is not called a dividend, 


Cent. has bee: rev o ” 
® Mm previous! id tl ™ 
daly adhered 1o and Sevel Ag as “ interest” —a very salutary rule, if it can 


y carry- 





When a party, including two of the leading mine Meetings of Mining Companies, 
a ne 


¢ West Cornwall—Capt. William Roberts, of West Basset, and Capt. Joseph | 





| ‘ . 
BRYNAMBOR MINING COMPANY. 
An ordinary genera! meeting of shareholders was held at the company’s office, Great 
St. Helen’s, on Monday, Mr. E. Epwarps, C.E., in the chair. 


Mr. J. Grecory (the secretary) having read the notice convening the meeting, the 
minutes of the last were confirmed, 

A statement of accounts, made up to the end of August, was submitted, which showed 
a credit balance of 89/. 0s. 2d. (including 622, 7s. arrears of last call). 

The report of the agent (Capt. E. Williams), was read, which stated that since the 
last general meeting their progress had been rather slow in the underground operations, 
but the 20 fm. level west was ina very promising loce, composed of fluor spar and lime ; 
the ground was hard and wet, and yielding saving work fur lead ore, and he expected 
a further improvement every hour. The 20 fm. level east had been driven only 1 fm. 

| since the last meeting, and the end was now in a mest promising lode, and would yield 
| about 8 ewts. of lead ore per fathom —this level had gone through a course of ore that 
| would yield upwards of 1 ton of ore per fathom, The stopes in the back of this level, 
east and west of the winze, were looking well, and would yield, for the full width of 
the lode, 15 cwts. of ore per cubic fathom. In the surface operations great progress had 
been made; a drawing-machine had been erected, and connected to the 12 ft. water- 
wheel, and a water-course made from the river to the mine. The crusher was upon 
the mine, and a tramroad had been made from the upper to the lower dressing-floors. 
Upon the whole, the mine was looking well, and would turn out profitable, if carried 
out systematically. 

The CHAIRMAN sald that, by the report jast read, it was seen that since the last meeting 
the attention of their agent had been directed to the completion of the various works 
at surface, by which the property could be economically and efficiently developed. 
could not, however, réfrain from remarking that the operations at the mine had been 
somewhat retarded from the directors not having bad a small working capital at their 
command. Ags his colleagues upon the board, as well as himself, were large share- 
holders, he need hardly say that they were unwilling to make a call for any amount be- 
yond that positively required, as an evidence of which he might state that, although 
the directors, by virtue of the Act under which the pany was incorporated, had in 
themselves the power to make calls, they declined to exercise their prerogative, pre- 
ferring to suomit to their co-proprietors the actual position of the company’s affairs, and 
to leave it for them to decide the amount of call to be made, Even the most uninitiated 
in mining matters were aware that, however valuable a mine might be, a certain 
amount of capital must be expended to bring the property into a working condition— 
that, he might say, had been done at Brynambor, and all that was now required was a 
sma!l amount of capital toenable the agent to make such returns as it was hoped would 
leave a good profit to the proprietors. Before concluding, he might inform the meeting 
that 10 tons of ore (computed) had been sold for 137. 6s. per ton. As their consulting 
engineer (Mr. Matthew Francis) was present, proprietors might obtain any information 
required, both as to the present and prospective value of the property. 

Mr. M. FRAncis stated that he had visited the mine since the erection of the ma- 
chinery had been commenced, and there was no reason to doubt that as soon as it was 
completed they would be able to avail themselves of the value of the lode, and make 
regular monthly returns. While their machinery was imperfect, large returns could 
not be expected, but when their drawing, pumping, and crushing appliances were in an 
efficient working condition (which would be the case in about a fortnight), the Bryn- 
ambor could be worked in the same systematic and economical manner as the other 
mines in the district. Looking at the state of the underground workings, it appeared 
that the ore, even at the present depth, would leave a fair margin of profit; but what 
was required was a little fund in hand, so as to meet with regularity the different ex- 
penses at the mine, for their future prosperity and success depended upon the regularity 
with which the working was conducted. At the present time they were only in a 
transitory state —-moving from one state in which it was impossible to make profits into 
another which would enatle them to make large returns and proportionate profits, 

The Cuatrman enquired if the mine was looking as encouraging as it did recently ? 

Mr. Francis replied that the mine was looking more ging, i h as the 
ore ground was holding further east and west of the discovery than was anticipated, 
and there was no doubt that at deeper levels still more satisfactory results would be 
realised. Enough had already been seen to satisfy him that it was not a transitory 
course of ore—there was no question that it was a very extensive deposit of ore, and one 
that would leave profits. 

After some further discussion, during which the Secretary explained that the auditor 
had been unavoidably compelled to leave town, and that, therefore, the accounts had not 
been audited, it was resolved that the report and balance-sheet be received and adopted, 
subject to the balance-sheet being passed by the auditor, 

Mr. CoLEMAN enquited if the company’s consulting engineer would furnish a detailed 
report of the position of the property after his next inspection? ‘That report would be 
of the greater importance, seeing that the machinery would be completed, 

Mr. M. Francts said it would afford him the greatest pleasure to accede in every way 
to the request of the hon. proprietor. He might, perhaps, mention that the machinery 
now being erected was quite capable of developing the mins to a depth of 250 fms. 

A cail of 1s. per share was made. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


NORTH MINERA MINING COMPANY. 


An ordinary general meeting of proprietors was held at the offices of the company, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle strect, on Tuesday, 
Mr. T. P. Tuomas (managing director) in the chair. 
Mr. C. W. W. Tuomas (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting, and the 
minutes of the last were read and confirmed. 
A statement of accounts was submitted, which showed— 
Balance from last ACCOUNT ..sccecccccscvecsesscccseseeesd 215 0 
Lead ore sold to Walker, Parker, and Co. .... £149 18 0 
Less royalty .c.ccccccccesccccscecsss 1314 O= 136 4 O 
5000 new BShATES ....sceccccerecsverecssess 2000 0 0 
Less unpaid ..ccceccscccsccccscesese 412 0 O= 1588 0 0 

Received on call ACCOUNt ...sssccseccvoccoccececcssescese 194 2 G= £1921 1 6 
TUly COE .ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccsccocscssccese LING (0 O 
AUBUBSt AIttO ccccccccccccccccccccccccecccosccccccccesee 14718 3 
September ditto ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsce ISL 14 & 
October ditto .ccccccccccccccsccccccscccccccccesccccece 184 16 5 
242 12 7 
558 0 0 
40 0 0 
1718 0= 








15388 19 8 
Leaving balance coccreseseccccccccccccccesscsceess& ude 110 
ASSETS. 
Balance brought down ....ceccssecsccesscssccevesseseese Lane 110 
4 


Sundries 1 REE aN Be aE a pea 28 RS pcre eee 


Deep Level Company 
Trimley Hall Company 


- 1000 
Value of machinery, S&ic. .....ccececccececeseres eee 2100 0 O= £3866 19 6 
LIABILITIES, 
Royalty unpatd®...cccccccccccccsccvcccccccoseseseccccee LIG9 5 § 
Secretary's salary ..cccccccesesccecosces 
Managers’ ditto .cccccccccccccccccccccccssccccccccsccece 
Directors’ fees.....+. 


Merchants’ bills . 


. 6 4 
SUMAry AittO .ccccccccorcccccccccccccccccccccecesscece 54 3 Om 66017 5 


Leaving balance ....cccccesscccccccccccccccossoses kale 16 1 


The report of the manager was read, as follows :— 


Nov. 25.—Since our last meeting we have thoroughly timbered and secured the mine 
throughout, and put in air-pipes in the 15 fm. level, west of the eastern shaft, which has 
been attended with considerable expense. We have also directed our attention to driv- 
ing the 45 yard level, east of Pugh’s, and the 15 fm. level, west of eastern shaft, in order 
to communicate the two workings, and we hope to make the communication next week. 
Upon this being completed, we hope to Increase our returns very materially, and we shall 
be enabled to work the ground 20 per cent. cheaper than we have hitherto done. With 
regard to the appearance of the mine, it gives me pleasure to be able to inform you that, 
on the whole, the mine never looked so well as at the present time. The 45 yard level 
is a little disordered by a cross lode, and not so productive for lead ; but there is no fear 
whatever of its again becoming productive as we drive cast. The caunter lode is greatly 
improved, and is worth from 351. to 401. per fm. for the part we are driving on, which is 
not more than one-fourth of the width of the lode. The lode both east and west of the 
eastern shaft is also much improved, and producing together about 45/. worth of ore per 
fathom. The stope in the back of the 45 yard level is worth about 25/. per fm. It will 
be seen by the accounts that the cost for the last three months has been under 500/., and 
during that period we have broken about 50 tons of ore, 40 tons of which are now dressed, 
mixed, and ready for sale, and as our miners have been idle about four weeks of the time, 
our workings have been attended with more favourable results than anticipated. Ihave 
fully carried out my promises as to reduction of cost of working, and I have no doubt 
that from this time I shall be able at our successive meetings to lay before you the ac- 
count of increased returns, 


The report of the captain was as follows :— 


Nov.24,—In the 45 yard level, east of engine-shaft, the ground Is fa ble for prog * 
and producing a little ore. The stope in the back of the 45 will produce about 2 tons of 
lead ore perfm. The caunter !ode is looking rather better than when last reported on, 
the lode making through the beds below; it is at present worth about 34/. perfm. The 
15, west of eastern shaft, is progressing favourably, and producing a little lead. The 
stope in the back of the 15 west has rather improved since last reported on, it being 
worth about 22/7. per fathom. The caunter lode, north-east of eastern shaft, is worth 
about 4/. per fathom, and looking kindly for further improvement. The stope in the 
back of the 15, east of eastern shaft, is worth from 151. to 18/. perfm. According to 
our calculation we have about 9 ft. to drive before communicating the 45 yard and 15 fm. 
levels, and we expect to accomplish it next week. 


The CHatRMAN said it afforded him peculiar pl to meet the proprietors upon 
the present occasion, for it had never been his privilege to preside over a meeting of 
the North Minera Company under such peculiarly favourable auspices, both as regarded 
the financial and the commercial position of the undertaking. With respect to its po- 
sition financially, it had been seen by the accounts just read that there was at the 
bankers a credit balance of 382/., and that there were 5002. or 6001. yet to be received. 
In addition to this, there were 50 tons of Jead ore at surface, 40 of which were ready for 
immediate sale. Therefore, the actual available asstts amounted to something like 
14002. or 15007. ; and with respect to the position of the pany jally, all he 
could say was that the eastern and western workings woula be communicated in about 
a week from the present time, as that would not only thoroughly ventilate the property, 
and enable to more thoroughly and vigorously develope it, but, at the same time, it 
would enable them to conduct their operations with a further saving of, at least, 20 per 
cent. In short, the undertaking was now just in that position that he (the Chairman) 
predicted it would be upon the issue of new capital. From the present time they might 
date the of profitable operations—they were independent of everybody ; 
by paying ready money for every article supplied discounts would be saved, 60 that there 
would now be nothing to meet but the costs, which would, he hoped and believed, result | 
in the production of permanent and increasing returns. It would be probably in the | 

















recollection of proprietors that the two agents who were some time since appointed to 


He | 


inspect and report upon the condition of the mine estimate! the cosis would be 200/. 
per month, and that the returns would be (according to the estimate of one) 14 tons, and 
| (according to the other) 16 tons per month. Now, the fact was the costs had been for 
| the three months about 500/., and the returns hai amounted to 50 tons—instead, there- 
fore, of the quarter's operations resulting in a loss there had been an actual profit of 
about 1007, The item in the accounts of 240/ for merchants’ bilis furmed part of the 
old liability, for all merchants’ bills contracted since had been paid. Tie amount paid 
to him (the Chairman) was in re-payment of advances he had made from time to time, 
in liquidation of the merchants’ accouats—hence the costs for the quarter, including 
merchants’ biils, had been considerably less than 500/, He was not aware that the 
whole of the proprietors were cognisant of the fact that, thanks to the liberality of the 
| Marquis of Westminster, the royalty had béen reduced from 1/. to 15s., not only upon the 
future returns, but upon all returns made from the time when the application was made 
for a reduction. In conclusion, he had the gratification of stating that never since North 
Minera had been a mine had its position been so satisfactory or its prospects 80 en- 
couraging. (Hear, hear.) 
} Mr. MiLrorp reminded the meeting that since the last meeting they had paid many 
of the outstanding liabilities. 
Mr. BARTRAM calied attention to the remnant of the old call remaining unpaid. 
The CHAIRMAN said that matter was at present in the hands of the company’s solleitor. 
Mr. T, E. W. Tuomas sald that, although the statement of accounts showed a balance 
of 382/., that was really only the cash balance in the hands of the bankers; but if pro- 
| prietors would examine the balance-sheet fur themselves, it would be seen that, after 
| deducting every asset not available, there would be left about 1100/. of available capital. 
The CHAIRMAN sald, looking at the improvement in the caunter, and at the produc- 
tiveness of the lode in the eastern shaft, where there was_a fine course of ore worth 30/, 
| per fm. coming in below the beds of shale, he thought they had good reason to hope that 
North Minera would prove to be one of the richest mines in the district. He did not 
mean to say it would become suddenly as rich as the world-famed Minera, but he had 
not the least doubt but that in time tocome North Minera would successfully vie, both 
in permanence and productiveness, with its rich neighbour, for the latter, at the present 
depth of North Minera, was not half as rich. 
Mr. Bartram said, some two months since he went through the whole of the under- 
| ground workings; and he had much pleasure in stating that the mine was now in a 
thorough and efficient state of working, and that, so far as he was able to judge (for he 
took fine specimens of lead out of each level), the prospects of success were encouraging. 

The CHatrMan, in answer to a question, said he believed as the depth was increased 
the “ shales” would have very little effect upon the productiveness of the bunches of ore. 

Mr. T. E. W. THostas stated that some 12 months since the monthly costs were between 
4002. and 5002, —at that time there were several points being operated upon which were 
not producing ore ; but the costs had now been reduced to about 150/. per month, and 
larger returns were already belng made, and would be still further increased when the 
communication was effected between the eastern and western workings. Of course, the 
decreased cost and increased returns had mainly arisen from an improved productiveness 
of the lode, 

A Proprietor enquired if the Chairman had any information to communicate with 
regard to the supposed existence of coal in the company’s property ? 

The CuatrRMAN sald at present he had nothing further tocommunicate, From the 
shaft now being sunk for the development of their lead lode, they would be able to put 
out cross-cuts, and thus determine as to the existence of coal at a very much less cost 
than if they were to sink from the surface with the express object of * finding ” coal. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. BarTram, seconded by Mr. Mitronp, the reports and 
accounts were received and adopted. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for his continued and suc- 
cessful attention to the working ot the mine, and also for the courteous manner in which 
he had presided over the meeting. 

The CuatkMAN having acknowledged the compliment in appropriate terms, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


EAST KONGSBERG NATIVE SILVER MINING COMPANY 
OF NORWAY. 
The third ordinary general meeting of proprietors was held at the company’s offices, 
Austinfriars, on Wednesday,—Mr. W. 13. M. Lystey in the chair. 


Mr. R. 8. Parker (the secretary) read the notice convening the mecting, and the 
minutes of the last were confirmed. 

The report of the directors stated that upon the present occasion they had the satisfaction 
of announcing tothe shareholders that the company’s manager at tne mines had reported 
to them that on Oct. 26 last the stamps were completed, and were now working night 
and day. The shareholders were aware that there was a considerable quantity of ore 
of various qualities assorted, and ready for stamping. The works were being carried on 
at the several mines with the utmost vigour. Notwithstanding the directors have 
the utmost confidence in the ability and energy of Mr. Macdonald, their manager, as well 
as Mr. Rordam, their engineer, they were nevertheless anxious that a deputation from 
their number should visit the property, with the view to a thorough examination both 
as to the past and future t of the pany’s mines; and Mr. Bigg, having 
kindly consented so to act, visited the property accordingly, and during his stay there of 
14 days, in August last, had every department of the undertaking brought under his 
notice; and that gentleman’s report on the subject is very conclusive as to the valuable 
property belonging to the company, and also as to the ability and care which are being 
exercised in order to bring it into a profitable condition; and from the attention Mr. 
Bigg bas given to the affairs of the company, the shareholders may rest assurred he has 
used his best endeavours to arrive at a correct view of the property, and the mineral 
resources of the mines. As authorised by a special resolution, adopted on June 2, and 
confirmed on July 2, at an extraordinary general meeting of shareholders, the directcrs 
have allotted the bonus shares to various shareholders; upon which shares, as well as 
upon the original shares, a call of 1s. per share was made on Sept. 10 last. 

The SEcReTARY then read Mr. Bigg’s report, which stated that the Sundse comprised 
two mines—the north and south. They were both now being worked, each occasionally 
producing silver; the yleld from the South Sundse has latterly been quite equal to its 
expenses. The buildings appeared to be in all respects substantially erected, and well 
adapted to the purpose for which they were intended. With reference to the production 
of silver generally, it would be very difficult to fourm anything like a correct estimate, 
at the present time the yield being, as in all mining operations, variable according to 
circumstances; and he might mention as an instance, that at Neues Gluck Mine, which 
at one time was very promising, the yield had diminished, while, on the other hand, 
at South Sundse the mine (which was not thought so much of) was working more fa- 
vourably. The attle heaps, though having been gone over already, were now being 
again turned, and the small stuff at the bottom of the heaps wax considered to hold 
a sufficient quantity of silver to render it worth while going over it again, particularly 
as the expense attending the operation would be comparatively trifling. There was 
also a large heap of sand from the old workings of former times, which was left in 
its present state, for in those days “ shaking tables,” as now in use, were unknown, and 
hence it was supposed that a portion of silver yet remained, consequently it would be well 
worth re-working, though no certain calculation could be formed as to what it would 
produce until some portion of it had been gone over and tested by the aid of the “ shak- 
ing tables.” Mr. Bigg, in conclusion, stated that he was much pleased with the atten- 
tive way in which he was received by both Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Rordam, and their 
great readiness and desire to show and explain everything relating to the mining works, 
and he thought the shareholders had much reason to congratulate themselves upon 
having been able to secure two such good and efficient officers, who evidently took 
very strong interest in the work they had in hand, 

Mr. Bice said there were many points—valuable points-—about the property. There 
was no doubt that a very large amountof silver could be obtained, but it was locked upin 
&@ very strong box, and one which it was very difficult to open. The rock in which 
the silver was deposited was very hard, for it took two men about one month to exca- 
vate one cubic fathom. Its hardness, however, varied, but the average expense of blast- 
ing and removing each cubic fathom might be put down at about 10/7. Taking every 
expense, including that of rendering the silver marketable, the average of each cubic 
fathom might be put down at from 40/. to 50/, Now, it was difficult to estimate the 
value of the “ scheiderts ” till it had been crushed, but they had had about 100 Ibs, weight 
per week, some of which Mr. Macdonald had estimated would yield as much as 10 per 
cent. of silver. The general mine expenses, exclusive of those incurred upon the works 
and buildings, had been about 50/, per week. He did not wish it to be inferred from 
these remarks that he had come to the conclusion that their operations would be unpro- 
fitabie, for at present the development of the mines had not been sufficientfy advanced 
to know with certainty what results could be realised. Shareholders must 1 b 
that it took one month to excavate a cubic fathom of rock, and that as the company’s 
operations did not extend beyond two years, but comparatively little progress had yet 
been made. He could not, however, think that they would derive such enormous pro- 
fits as they had been led to suppose. He had put himself to a great deal of trouble in 
endeavouring to ascertain the correctness of the statements which were promulgated at 
the initiation of the company with regard to the productiveness of the Norwegian 
Government mines. He heid in his hand a book, which stated that the Government 
derived from its silver mines $50,000 per annum—if that was so, the statement which 
had been put before the sharehoiders was certainly incorrect, for, according to that, the 
Government derived an annual profit of 50,0007, But, notwithstanding all this, he felt 
satisfied that his co-shareholders might certainly expect a good return for their outlay. 

Mr. PELLY (a director) said that the book referred to by his colleague was a transla- 
tion only. There was no doubt in his (Mr. Pelly’s) mind that the Norwegian Govern- 
ment derived from its mines an annual profit of 50,0002, 

Mr. Lunpt assurred the meeting that the statements put forth at the inauguration of 
the company with regard to the annual profits of the King’s mines were correct. 

Mr. Bioe sald if such could be proved to be the case it would be more satisfactory, 
both to himself as well as to all connected with the company. 

Mr. Lunpr said that the statement referred to he had personally obtained from the 
Norwegian Government. 

The CHatrMan said he was not associated with the board at the commencement of the 
company, but upon looking at the Articles of Association he saw Mr. Bigg’s name at- 
tached, and, therefore, if any misstatements had been published, he (the Chairman) could 
not help thinking that Mr. Bigg wasas much to blame as anyone else. 

Mr. B1Ge said he had been twice to Norway,and he did not wish to lay before his co- 
proprietors anything that might afterwards be proved to be incorrect; but, at the same 
time, he did not wish it to be inferred that they would not be rewarded for their outlay. 
He felt satisfied that their managers would do their utmost for the benefit of the com- 
pany, and although the Norwegian miners did not, perhaps, conduct their operations in 
a manner that would altogether please Englishmen, yet he certainly Would not advocate 
that English miners should be employed, for he felt satisfied that it would bring about 
unsatisfactory results. Although the Norwegian miner was tractable enough, vet he 
was somewhat bigoted ; for instance, he would not use such a thing as a wheelbarrow, 
preferring to carry the heavy produce from the mines in an implement somewhat re- 
sembling a butcher’s tray ; nor would he use such a thing as a pickaxe, crowbars being 
employed. While, however, all those things were much against Norwegian mining, yet 
the importation of English labour was out of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN reminded the meeting that Mr. Bigg, in his estimate of the yield of 
silver, had included only that which would be produced from the “ scheiderts ;” but the 
produce from the * malm” ore was by no means inconsiderable. The value of the stuff 
at present upon the surface was estimated at 20002. sterling. So satisfied was he (the 
Chairman) of the general prospects of the undertaking, that he had not only consider- 
ably increased his interest, hut he was prepared to still further inerease it. 

Mr. Happow, referring to the financial position of the company, fully believed that 
the accounts were fairly stated, but, at the same time, they did not show theassets and 
liabilities as required. 

The CuarrMan said at present no actaal profit had been realised, save a small amount 
obtained from the sum invested in Exchequer Bills, bat be hoped at the next meeting 
there wou!d be a regular profit and loss accuunt, for before that time the stamps would 
be in regular working. 

Mr. Happow said that some time since allusion was made to tlie native silver having 
been found at every blast. 


| 


__—— 











The CHatrMan said it was true that silver was found at every blast, but it was in 
the rock, 

Mr. Brac said in the neighbourhood of all these old mines there were immense heaps 
of attle, and that these were some years ago turned over,in which employment the head 
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man at the company’s establishment earned as much as 3/. per week. Underneath these 
heaps, which were in some places 3 or 4 feet deep, visible silver was to be found, Of 
course, the quantity would be very variable, but averaging the whole, he believed there 
was a large qnantity of silver to be obtained. 

Mr. Happow said he had seen an assay made from some of the sand, which had yielded 
as mach as 244 gratus of sliver to the pound of sand. If that were a fair average, the 
whole mass might be estimated at the value of 32,0831. 

A SHAREHOLDER complained that the manager's reports were not published. 

The Cuainman promised that in future the manager's reports should be sent to the 
Mining Journal. 

Upon the proposition of the Cnarkm an, seconced by Mr. Happon, it was resolved that 
the report of the directors and the accounts be received and adopted,and that in future 
the accounts of the company be made up to Dec. 31, and that the ordinary meeting of 
the company be held in February. 

Mr. Matruey suggested that the ts of the company should be audited by a 
public accountant.—The Cuatmman said that the company was hardly in a position to 
require the services of a public accountant ; and as the ts were efficlent!y audited 
by two sharehold ppointed at the general meetings, it was not desirable to increase 
at present the company’s expenditure by the employment of professional auditors. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. R. Wilson and A. Pelly were re-e.ected, and Messrs. 
Grant and Iladdon were appointed auditors, 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr, Bagg and the Chairman, when the proceedings 
terminated. 














CENTRAL AMERICAN MINING COMPANY. 
The ordinary half-yearly meeting of proprietors was held at the offices of the company, 
Queen-street-place, on Thursday,—Mr. MacponNexe in the chair. 


Mr. J. Puriirs (the secretary) read the notice convening the meeting, and the mi- 
nuteg of the last were read and confirmed, 

The report was read, from which the following {s condensed :— 

The expectations entertained by the directors, when they met the proprietors on April 
30 last, have been realised. As then proposed, the first payment in liquidation of the 
first-class capital and interest was made on May 26, and there have since been two other 
payments, making altogether a distribution amongst the first-class shareholders of 8550/. 
The balance in the bands of the directors, after providing for all outstanding liabilities, 
amounts to about 2100/., so that on the receipt of another remittance (rom Cuatemala a 
fourth instalment may be pald to the first-class sharehuld The which the 
directors continue to receive from Dr. Ellery are such as toencourage the expectation of 
being able to make other payments at moderate intervals, The privilege of exporting 
bullion was obtained from the Government of Guatemala by Dr. Ellery, on May 19 last, 
on his personal application. It permits the company to export in bars, free of duty fur 
five years from Aug. 1, all silver produced from their mines over and above « fixed quan- 
tity of 1000 marcs per month, reserved for coinage at the mint. It also permits the im- 
portation of machinery and stores for the mines freeof duty. The directors consider that 
great praise is due to Dr. Ellery for the manner in which he conducted this important 
transaction; in which also the directors recognise the liberal and enlightened policy 
manifested by the President and Government of Guatemala in all matters connected 
with the operations of thiscompany. In consequence of this permission to export silver 
in bars, the rich ores which were previously sent to England are now reduced at the com. 
pany's works, and the exportation of ore has for the present ceased, Returns of silver 
ore are now obtained from the mines of San Pantaleogand San Antonio, and the quantity 
daring the past half-year would have been larger but for the scarcity of miners, caused 
by a deficient supply of corn, which compelled the people to go elsewhere in search of 
food; an evil which Dr, Ellery is very earnest in endeavouring to remedy. The results 
are favourable as regards the produce of silver and the expenses of working, and the di- 
rectors doubt not that when the time arrives for holding the annual general meeting 
they will be enabled to present a satisfactory balance-sheet to the proprietors. 


The CuainMan sald he had much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report just 
read, inasmuch as it showed that the company was not only in a satisfactory position, 
but that the prospects presented were of an dingly ging character. 

Major Humpy begged leave to second the adoption of the report, and suggested that 
as the productiveness of the mines was steadily improving the reducing power should 
be incrensed. 

The CuatrMan said that if the produce of the mines continued to improve there was 
no doubt the reduction power must be increased. 

Mr. Joun TaY Lon, jun. (manager), said that the prospects, as well as the operations, 
of the company, had been somewhat changed from what they were some 18 months 
since, It was then contemplated to reduce the poor ores upon the spot, and to bring 
home all the rich ores; but now that the Government allowed them to export bullion 
free of duty, they would reduce all the rich ores and bring home bar silver, and the 
poorer ores woald be reduced into more concentrated forms; and according to an esti- 
mate which Mr. Phillips had made, there appeared to be a decided saving by reducing 
upon the spot. The eight barrels now in operation were not more than equal to the pre- 
sent production of the mines, but it was to be remembered that the productiveness of 
the mines had increased during the past few months—in fact, the mines had improved 
very much more than had been anticipated. The water-wheel, which was at present 
driving these eight barrels, could be easily made to drive 12 barrels, which, of course, 
would give them a considerably increased reducing power; and if the mines forthe next 
six months progressed as they had during the past year, it might become a serious ques- 
tion whether it would not be necessary to put up additional reducing power. Lut for 
the present it was contemplated to send out the necessary apparatus for attaching the 
four barrels to the existing machinery. As faras yet seen, the barrel amalgamation 
process was entirely successful. It was a great question in treating silver ores what 
was the best mode to treat them, and so far as they (the Messrs, Taylors) were con- 
cerned, they had a strong opinion in favour of barrels for ores of this description—there 
was less loss of quicksilver, and less consumption of salt, and the returns came out very 
satisfactorily indeed. 

Major Humsy had every confidence in the personal experience of the Messrs. Taylor 
in all matters pertaining to mining; and he would only throw outa suggestion that extra 
barrels should be supplied in the event of some of those in operation getting out of repair. 

Mr. J. Taywon, jun., replied that the barrels themselves were made upon the spot ; 
they were seldom injured, but when injared could be easily repaired. With regard to 
the mineral productiveness of the district in which the company’s mines were situated, 
he might, perhaps, mention that some time since the whole of that country was explored 
by a very eminent mineralogist and geologist. Unfortunately, upon one of his return 
voyages his papers were lost; but he (Mr. Taylor) knew it was the opinion of this autho- 
rity that there were several other veins in the vicinity of the company's property. The 
mines were provided with a steam-engine, and the quantity of work it had performed 
was something beyond credence. If it were thought advisable to apply steam for the 
purposes of reduction there was every facility for so doing, and any quantity of fuel could 
be obtained at moderate prices; so that, faillug adequate water-power, they could easily 
employ steam-power to drive the barrels. 

A Dinecron said that as eight barrels reduced 120 tons per month it might safely be 
reckoned that four more would reduce 180 tons, which was as much as the mines were 
likely to give for some time to come, 

Mr. J. Tayton, Jun., sald the present was merely a conversational meeting, that the 
shareholders wished to have, and the executive were glad to convene, as it afforded them 
an opportanity of making known the position and prospects of the company, although it 
was not a meeting at which formally audited accounts were presented, yet he might in- 
form proprietors that it appeared from the latest accounts that their operations for the 
past eight months had resulted in a nett profit of 51007, Therefore, their position was 
improving month by month, and it was satisfactory to know that nothing was owing 
iv that country or here. There was aremark in the report to which he wished to draw 
attention- -he referred to the statement which alluded tothe inconvenience the company 
had experienced from a scarcity of food, Some time since the directors, with a view 
to Improve the company’s position in that country, directed Dr. Eliery to purchase a 
quantity of land —some 1500 or 1600 acres—upon which stand the company’s works, 
During the early part of the year ali the necessaries of life had been at nearly 
famine prices, the result of which was that the working population would not come 
und accept the company's wages —that had been a serious diticu'ty, and, indeed, almost 
a matter of anxiety. Although he was not fond of a company like theirs under- 
taking farming operations, yet when they had such an efficient manager as Dr. 
Ellery, it would, perhaps, be worth while considering whether it would not be advi- 
sable to send out a man to act under Dr. Ellery as a sort of bailiff, so as to turn this 
land to the best possible account ; or, in other words, the question was whether the 
company should not spend (say) 200/. per year In endeavouring to provide its employés 
with an ample supply of food and cattle. The climate was very favourable for the 
cultivation of vegetables, Tadian corn, and grass. 

Major Humpy thought the question was one well worthy of consideration. 

Mr. J. Tayton further stated that it might not be found necessary to send put an 
agriculturist, if Dr. Ellery could find in that country some one qualified to perform the 
daties. The whole matter was one which must be placed before Dr. Ellery, and by his 
decision they must abide; but, certainly, he (Mr. Taylor) did not think the company 
should possess that quantity of land without taking some means to prevent the recur- 
rence of a scarcity of food. 

The resolution. adopting the report, was then pat and carried unanimously, 

Mr. W. T. Fawcerr (Messrs. Hill, Fawcott, and Hil!) thought the meeting would be 
neglecting an important duty if it separated without according its thanks to the Chair- 
man and directors, not only for the successfal manner in which they continued to con- 
duct their affairs, but also for the comprehensive report they had just laid before the pro- 
prietors. It had been remarked by Mr. J, Taylor, jun., that the present was merely a 
conversational meeting, but he (Mr, Fawcett) must say that for the whole of the time 
the proprietors had been present the conversation had been of a most interesting charac- 
ter, showing that the satisfactory position of the company was surpassed only by the ex- 
ceedingly encouraging prospects presented. There could not be a divided opinion upon 
the point that tho report which had this day been presented was a most important docu. 
ment ; and as at this semi-official meeting the directors had given so much gratifying in- 
formation, the proprietors might well look forward tothe annual meeting with an in- 
creased interest. With those few observations, he Would conclude by moving a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and directors and 

Mr. A. ScHoates having seconded the proposition, it was put and carried. 

The Chairman having acknowledged the vote, the proceedings terminated. 

















Rorarory Enotnes.—Some improvements in rotatory engines have been 
provisionally specified by Mr. W. Voss, of Berlin, His inventioa relates to a pecullar 
construction and arrangement of rotatory engines, and consists in the empioyment of a 
pair of disc wheels, having a number of steam ports cast therein, each disc being fixed 
on a separate shaft of its own. In place of the two shaits being in the same axial iine 
with each other, they are placed at an angle, so that one edge of the discs will be nearer 
together than the oppositeedge. The steam ports or passages pass through the discs, and 
the corresponding ones in the inner faces of the two discs are connected by expansible 
bags or tubes of vaicanised India-rubber or other suitable material. A vaive is so ar- 
ranged as to admit the steam into each port successively as the discs revolve, the steam 
entering that port and bag or tube which is situate at the point where the edges of the 
discs are nearest together. As the steam expands this tube, it tends to rotate the discs, 
and bring the next succeeding port under the valve, which then receives steam in its 
turn, and so on, the exhaust taking place through the opposite disc, and at a point where 
the expansion of the tube is no longer of service. Motion is transmitted from these 
dises by having spur-teeth cast thereon, gearing into corresponding pinions on a second 
motion shaft. The bearings which support the shafts of the two disc wheels are made 
adjustable on their tables, so as to regulate exactly the angles of the two shafts. 


FiLexiste Vatves.—Some improvements in the manufacture of flexible 
valves have been patented by Mr. Tuck, of Cannon-street. In constructing a circular 
or other form of valve, where the same is held by a spindle passing through it, a ring 
of metal, or of other strong material, is introduced into the interior or substance of the 
valve, around and concentric with the hole through which the spindle passes. In some 
cases near the outer circumference of the valve, and at a distance from the ring above 
mentioned, another ring of metal, or of other suitably strong material, is introduced into 
the substance of the valve, which ring may when desired be itself flexible, by being 
formed of links, or parts connected together, if of metal or other hard material, or the 





woven fabrics are used in the construction or not. 


Prize Medals—International Exhibition, Class 1 and 2, 
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The CRUCIBLES manufactured by the PATENT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY are the ONLY KIND for which a MEDAL has 
been AWARDED, and are now used exclusively by the English, 
Australian, and Indian Mints; the French, Russian, and other 
Continental Mints; the Royal Arsenals of Woolwich, Brest, 
and Toulon, &c.; and have been adopted by most of the large 
ENGINEERS, BRASSFOUNDERS, and REFINERS in this 
country and abroad. The GREAT SUPERIORITY of these 
melting pots consists in their capability of melting on an average 
40 pourings of the mest difficult metals,and a still greater num- 
ber of those of an ordinary character, some of them having ac- 
tually reached the EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of 96 melt- 
ings. They are unaffected by change of temperature, never 
crack, and become heated much more rapidly than any other cru- 
cibles. In consequence of their great durability,the saving of 
waste is also very considerable, 

The company have recently introduced CRUCIBLES SPECIALLY ADAPTED for 
the following purposes, viz.:—MALLEABLE IRON MELTING, the average working 
of which has proved to be about seven days; STEEL MELTING, which are found to 
save nearly 144 ton of fuel to every ton cf steel fused; and for ZINC MELTING, lasting 
mach longer than the ordinary iron pots, and saving the great loss which arises from 
mixture with fron, 

For lists, testimonials, &c.,apply to the Patent Plum CrucibleCom 
Works, London, 8.W. -_ a 

Fully described in the Mintne Jounnat of July 5. 


UBLIC TEST OF WIRE-ROP E— 

The SUPERIOR QUALITY of GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO.’8 WIRE-ROPE 

was FULLY PROVED by a RIVAL MANUFACTURER at the LIVERPOOL PUBLIC 

TESTING MACHINE, on the 29th of October, 1860, on which occasion Garnock, 

Brssr, and Co.’s ropes were found to be the STRONGEST of 

all the TWELVE SAMPLES from different makers then 

tested, as reported in the papers of the day. For example :— 

(Certified by Mr. William Macdonald, superintendent.) 
Garnock, Bibby, Corresponding sizes from 











and Co, other manufacturers. 
Sizes. Tons c. Tons c. Tons c. 
Sioa. coco 18 5 ..cec0e 16 10 ceccce 21 10 
Type cces 6D OTF ccedes FE BB ccccece SOO 





Remaining sizes with similar results. 
* Samples taken p i ly from stock by a rival 
manufacturer's agent, 
GARNOCK, BIBBY, AND CO., 
SWAN HEMP AND WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURERS, 
LIVERPOOL, 
FLAT and ROUND STEEL and IRON WIRE ROPES for 
MINES, &c., of SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Il, 
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PATENT BRIDGE RA 
NEW SWINDON IRONWORKS, WILTS. 























The advantages claimed by this rail over others are :— 

1,—Its having a flat or solid surface its whole breadth to bolt down to the timbers (see 
section A). 

2.—The impossibility of its collapsing, as is the case with all other bridge rails (see 
section B). 

3.—Its being perfectly rigid. 
rail is quite worn out, 

4.—lIts effecting a saving in the timbers of from 50 to 100 per cent., as there is no lia- 
bility of the timbers being torn and splintered by their shiiting, as is shown in section L, 
where the heads of the bolts are frequently torn off, 

5.—Its shape admits of its being rolled at u less welght to the yard, without dimi- 
nishing its strength or durability. 

This rail has been submitted to several of the principal engineers and practical men of 
the day, who have pronounced it the best that has been produced, It carries the palm 
for lightness, durability, and consequently cheapness. 

The patent rail at 62 lbs. per yard is sufficiently strong to carry the heaviest engine 
on the Great Western Kailway. 


THOMAS ELLIS, NEW SWINDON IRONWORKS, WILTS. 


The bolts, therefore, remain firm in the timber till the 





WASTE NO OIL, 





~TRONG IRON OIL CISTERNS, 
NOT LIABLE TO LEAK, and ECONOMISE SPACE in the STORES:— 
Dia, Height. { Dia, Height. 

500 gallons .... 48 x 84 ....£10 10 ©! 75gallons .... 27 x 42 ....£315 0 
400 ,, coon 48 X BB oer 9 D9 OKO ,, coos 24 X BG coee 215 0 
300 =, Xie £5 CIM « oe SEN Biccee 2 8 OC 
252 5x 7D wc. 610 0/30 ,, esse 21% 30 .... 115 0 
200 2 T‘.cce U'RU CID f eoee 19% 302... 15 °0 
150, UBssce FETS. « nun hitine £8 
100 —(y, coos 87 G6 weee 830 C10 ,, eose 15 X 21 2... O15 0 


STRONG IRON BUCKETS:— 
B16 gallons... .ccccccccscccccccces Mle OH, | B44 BOllONSccoccossccccceccccccce B86: Ole 
lai Paar O tsa > ai dobuebesceasiede ee 


ORO ewe weweeeeeeee 


WAGON GREASE, £12 to £16 per ton, in 4 and 8 ewt. casks. 
TURPENTINE SUBSTITUTE, 3s. per gallon, in 30-gallon casks. 


























servative qualities of the best description, and is economical inits use: one gallon at ls. 
GLOVER AND CO., 
db 
SAILING FROM 
RISING BUN c.ccoscccsccccce | Viet Vand} 8% «++ 1500 .... Dee. 10, 
The magnificent packet ship, Southern Empire, will be disp 
ding, linen, &c. ; and her accommodations for ail classes of passengers are equal to those 
Willox’s Australian Hand Book sent post free for two stamps. 
WALES, on receipt of a remittance for £200, to cover costs of lease, survey and report, 
For further particulars, apply to Mr. Ricuarp MippLeton, Mining Journal office, 
DESCRIPTION of MAP and PLAN WORK. 
40 and 65, Pilgrim-street, and 24, Shakespere-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Published every morning, price 1d. 


TO IRON AND COAL MASTERS, &c, 
is equal to 14 lbs, of paint, which costs 4s. 
No. 40, MANESTY LANE, LIVERPOOL. 
LIVERPOOL to MELBOURNE, NEW ZEALAND, and VICTORIA, 
U couver’s Island 
SOUTHERN EMPIRE «eee 3000 .... Dec, 20, 
and or.rgo, as packet of the 20th December. The Southern Empire has been built of the 
of any ship on the berth. Passengers embark on the 20th December. 
EICESTER AND CO. (late Leicester, Brache, and Teague), 
&c. Messrs. Leicester and Co. OFFER to TAKE the MANAGEMENT of MINING 
26, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
Having for several years given his attention to plan work, printed in colours, he re- 
HE NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN 
The best medium for mining, manufacturing, shipping,and trading advertisements in 





ring may be of flexible material, and in one piece. The invention is applicable whether | 


IMPROVED BLACK 1 NISH, 
FOR PREVENTING IRON FROM RUST, AND WOOD FROM DECAY. 
For CoLtrery Heap GEARING, RAILWAY Wacons, Borers, CastTines, CANAL Boats, 
&e., it is especially adapted. In casks containing 10, 15, and 20 cwis. each. In quan- 
STRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND, every month. 
*,* Passengers holding Victoria passage warrants will be forwarded to Melbourne by 
eeeeeese Melbourne....ee.. 1417 
LORD BRAGLAN......cee-se00+ Melbourne........ 1904 .... 3500 .... Jan. 20, 
5000 .... Feb. 20. 
best materials expressly for the passenger trade, and has made some extraordinary fast 
; on one lon she made the run between New York and Liverpool in the 
For freight or passageapply to the owners, H. T. Witson and CuamBERs, 21, Water- 
street, Liverpool; or to GRInDLaY and Co., 55, Parliament-street, and 124, Bishops- 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS, AND GENERAL 
MINING AGENTS, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, PROCURE MINING LEASES on 
COMPANIES, and PROVIDE OFFICE .CCOMMODATION, for a percentage on the 
profits of the company. 
ITHOGRAPHIC PLAN DRAWING AND PRINTING.— 
ANDREW REID, LITHOGKAPHIC PLAN DRAUGHTSMAN, continues to 
spectfully refers his friends and the public generally to the numerous plates illustrating 
the volumes of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers’ Transactions, also 
COUNTIES ADVERTISER. (EstTaBiisuHep 1764). 
Published every Saturday, price 2d., or quarterly 2s. 2d. 
the North of England. 
Offices, 42, Grey-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 50, Howard-street, North Shields; 


A brilliant jet black, superior to paint in appearance, dries in less time, contains pre- 
tities of 1 ton and apwards, price £11 per ton. 
WHITE STAR EX-ROYAL MAIL CLIPPERS, 
these vessels. Destination. Register. Burthen, To sail. 
WHITE STAR.......++ee000+- Melbourne,....... 2339 .... 
tched, with 3 
surprisingly short space of 154% days. Her saloons are large, and furnished with bed- 
gate-street; or H. T. Witson, Cooke, and Co., 27, Leadenhall-street, London, 
ELIGIBLE TERMS from the GOVERNMENT of VICTORIA and NEW SOUTH 
All remittances must be made through our bankers, the Union Bank of Australia. 
EXECUTE, in a superior manner, with dispatch, and on moderate terms, EVERY 
to the late Mr. Bewick’s work on Cleveland I as i of good colour printing. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE AND NORTHERN COUNTIES ADVERTISER, 
195, High-street, Sunderland. 


ATENT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLES—| 
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A NUMBER of these BORING MACHINES are at PRESENT WORKING in 
neighbourhood of GLASGOW, at LESS THAN HALF THE USUAL COST for bori 
and with THREE TIMES THE SPEED. 


ASTIER’S PATENT CHAIN PUM 

APPARATUS FOR RAISING WATER ECONOMICALLY, ESPECIA 

me TO ALL KINDS OF MINES, DRAINAGE, WELLS, MARD 
. &e. 

J. U. Bastter begs to call the attention of proprietors of mines, engineers, archit 
armers, and the public in general, to his new pump, the cheapest and most effici 
introduced to public notice, The principle of this new pump is simple and effective, 
its action is so arranged that accidental breakage is impossible. It occupies less 
than any other kind of pump in use, does not interfere with the working of the sh 
and unites lightness with a degree of durability almost imperishable. By means of t 
hydraulic machine water can be raised economically from wells of any depth ; it can 
worked either by steam-engine or any other motive power, by quick or slow mot 
The following statement presents some of the reeu!teobtained by this hydraulicm 
as daily demonstrated by use:— 

1.—It utilises from 90 to 92 per cent. of the motive power. 

2.—Its price and expense of installation is 75 percent. less than the usual pumps 
ployed for mining purposes, 

3.—It occupies a very smal! space. 

4.—It raises water from any depth with the same facility and economy. 

5.—It raises with the water, and withovt the slightest injury to the apparatus, 
mud, wood, stone, and every object of a smaller diameter than its tube, 

6.—It is easily removed, and requires no cleaning or attention. 

A mining pump can be ecen daily at work, at Wheal Concord Mine, South Sydenh 
Devon, near Tavistocs ; and a shipping pump at Woodside Graving Dock Com 
(Limited), Birkenhead, near Liverpool. 

J. U. Bastier, sole manufacturer, will CONTRACT to ERECT his PATENT PU 
at HIS OWN EXPENSE, and will GUARANTEE IT FOR ONE YEAR, or 
GRANT LICENSES to manufacturers, mining proprietors, and others, for the U 
of his INVENTION. 

OFFICES, 47, WARREN STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 

London, March 21, 1859. Hours from Ten till Four. J. U. BASTIER, €, 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABL 
Every one should therefore provide against them. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, Assuring against 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs., 

An annual payment of £3 secures £1000 in case of DEATH by ACCIDENT, ora 

weekly allowance of £6 to the assured while laid up by injury. 

Apply for forms of proposal, or any information, to the Provincial Agents, the Bool 
Clerks at the Railway Stations, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

£102,817 have been paid by this pany as Comp ion for 56 fatal Cases, and 

5041 Cases of personal injury. 7 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY JOURNEY INSURANC 

TICKETS, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the Principal Stations. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. = 

64, Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, See 




















Works published at the Minne Journat office, 26, Fleet-street, Ld 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE ENGINEERING. By G. C. GREENWELL. 
one vol., half-bound, £2 15s.; whole bound in Morocco, £3 10s. In two vols., 
bound, £3 3s. 





TREATISE ON IRON METALLURGY. By S. B. Rocgrs. £1 5s. 
PROGRESS OF MINING FORK 1861. By J. Y. Watson. Is. 
STATISTICS OF MINING (ANNUAL). By W. H. Cugtn. 64. 


CORNISH NOTES.” By J. Y. Warson F.G.S. 13. 
BRITAIN’S METAL MINES. By J. R. Pree. 1s. ; by post, 13 stamps. 
NEW GUIDE TO THE IRON TRADE, OR MILL MANAGERS’ AN 
TAKERS’ ASSISTANT. By James Rose. 8s. 6d. 
STOCKTAKERS’ ASSISTANT AND OFFICE COMPANION. By J. Panis. 
MINING AND SMELTING MAGAZINE. Monthly. Is. reason tail 
DUNLOP’S CALCULATOR FOR MULTIPLICATION AND DIV ISION. 15, 0¢ 
CORNWALL AND DEVON MINING DIRECTORY. ls. 64. ue 1Rd 
BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY, yt peo ADAPTED FORT 
TRADE. By G. J. Witttams, Cloth, 10s. 6d. “ACK 
VENTILATION OF MINES, FOR THE USE OF UNDERGROUND MANAG 
AND OVERMEN. By Ratpn Moore. 5s. brl 
SECTION OF LANARKSHIRE COAL MEASURES (New Eprtioy). 
Moore. 10s. 6d. a 
MINERAL VEINS: AN ENQUIRY INTO THEIR ORIGIN, FOUNDED ¢ 
STUDY OF THE AURIFEROUS QUARTZ VEINS OF AUSTRALIA. 
Bert 28. 6d.; b; st, 2s. Sd. D n 
ERRONEOUS COLOURING OF THE MAPS OF THE GOVERNMENT GEO 
CAL SURVEY OF IRELAND. ls. wo 
MINERS’ MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC AND SURVEYING. By W* 
10s. 64.; b; t, 11s. ' 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE or Mis 
ENGINEERS. Nine volumes: 21s. per volume. - 
TABLES FOR ASCERTAINING THE VALUE OF TINSTUFF. 
Tuomas, 5s, a 6a 
METALS IN CANADA, A MANUAL FOR EXPLORERS. 1s. 64. 
AND OTHER JO 
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TAPPING’S HIGH PEAK MINING CUSTOMS. 5s. Y 
TAPPING’S' HANDYBOOK ON MERCANTILE, MINING, 6 
STOCK COMPANIES. 2s. 6d. x. 
THE COST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE = mag a Nores aNp APPEND! 
TAPPING’S DERBYSHIRE MINING CUSTOMS. 6s. 2 K A 
TAPPING’S COLLIERY AND ORE MINE INSPECTION AND TRUC a 
Cloth, 6s. MIN 
TAPPING’S EDITION OF MANLOVE’S CUSTOMS OF THE LEAD 
DERBYSHIRE. 3s. 
COST-ROOK SYSTEM—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 6d. 
MINERS’ TABLES. By W. Warrsurn. 4s. 
MINING GLOSSARY (Srconp Epition). 2s. ’ E 
REMARKS ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL AND D 
Tuomas, of Dolcoath Mine, Cornwall. 1s. 6d. 
ON COPPER SMELTING. By Hype Cranks, C.E. 1s. 
FORM OF “TACK-NOTE.” 5s. 
COAL MINES INSPECTION ACT. 64. 
VENTILATION OF COAL MINES. 3d. 
CLEVELAND IRONSTONE. By Josera Bewick. 
MASTERS AND WORKMEN. By Mark Fryar. 
DEVONSHIRE GREAT CONSOLIDATED MINING 
OF THE MINES AND MACHINERY. Gd. : 
INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, anp PRACTICE, 
anp GENERAL MANAGER. = —— — 
NEW WORK ON GAS, &c. By W. Horton. . ’ 
ON COAL, AND SOME OF ITS PRODUCTS. By G. Bowsn. Ovstioas on), % 
MINES OF CORNWALL AND DEVON (Statistics of, an os. 08:3 
Sparco. 2s. 6d. ‘ p. 28- 9 
GEOLOGY AND MINING—FOUR LECTURES, by GEORGE HENWwoO! post, 7 
t, 3s. j = ss. M 
MANCHESTER GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S TRANSACTIONS. 
PROPERTIES AND PRICES OF THE METALS CH ey a rollers, 
AND MANUFACTURES. By Wx. Jouxaron. Mounted 0 
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